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The government of the Republic of Costa Rica, Central 
America, is co-operating in the offer of summer courses in Spanish 
at San Jose\ The American Director is Professor Santiago Gutier- 
rez, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Course in French Civilization in the University of 

Paris 

Managing Editor Modern Language Journal: 

For many years the American student of French who went 
to France was confronted by a strange dilemma. Although he 
knew that Paris was incomparably the most interesting of French 
cities, its University contrasted with various provincial faculties 
in providing no special work for foreigners. He thus had to 
choose between the charms of Paris, with the Sorbonne and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, the Luxembourg and the Louvre, and the 
attractions of Grenoble or Poitiers, with courses in language 
and in literature, in history and in art designed to aid him to 
understand and to appreciate France. This peculiar situation 
has been remedied recently by the great solvent of contemporary 
life, the world war. 

After the armistice a large number of American soldiers were 
detained abroad for some months owing to the difficulty and 
inexpediency of their immediate return to the United States. 
A large number of these men had been to college, and some had a 
fair knowledge of French. Most of them had seen little of France 
or of the French except in the muddy streets of dull villages in 
Champagne and Burgundy. The staff of the American army 
conceived the idea of giving these men a juster idea of France 
than they could get under such conditions. Accordingly, a 
number of those applying for the privilege were permitted to 
attend French universities for four months in the spring of 1919. 
A considerable proportion of these students were sent to Paris. 
For them the faculty of the Sorbonne organized a series of courses 
designed to acquaint them with various aspects of French life, 
especially in letters and in science. The outcome of these courses 
was so satisfactory that it was decided to continue them under the 
direction of the able secretary of the Comite de patronnage des 
Studiants Strangers, M. Henri Guy. The following statement about 
these courses and their operation may be of interest to those who 
are contemplating a trip abroad. 

The American students for whom the work was originally 
planned had, at least in theory, it will be remembered, a reasonable 
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command of the French language. Consequently the object of 
the courses has always been to impart some idea of the past and 
present of French culture, and not to teach the French language, 
in which abundant instruction may be had readily elsewhere in 
Paris. Hence the courses are divided into literary, historical, 
and philosophico-aesthetic sections. The nature of the work may 
be seen from the names of the writers discussed in one month by 
MM. Strowski and Le Breton in part of the course in literature. 
This list has the added general interest of giving a quasi-official 
Parisian estimate of the most notable figures in contemporary 
French literature. Literary criticism is represented by Andre 
Beaunier, Henri Bidou, Paul Souday and Fernand Vanderem, 
history by Hanotaux and Camille Jullian, philosophy by Bergson 
and Boutroux, poetry by Henri de Regnier, Paul Fort, Francis 
Jammes, Paul Claudel and the Comtesse de Noailles, the novel 
by Anatole France, Pierre Loti and by three authors of romances 
crowned by the Academie des Goncourt, Frapie {La Matemelle), 
Chateaubriant {Monsieur des Lour dines), and Duhamel {La 
Vie des martyrs). The drama is studied in the works of Becque, 
Paul Hervieu, Francois de Curel, Rostand and Courteline. As 
will be noted, the selections are dictated by a fair-minded and 
liberal taste; some of the names are not well known on this side of 
the Atlantic. A student who has followed such a series of lec- 
tures, prepared with the care and given with the finish demanded 
by Parisian standards, has had a rare opportunity of penetrating 
into the intellectual life of contemporary France. 

The course of which a part has just been sketched extends over 
four months in the winter semester. Students who complete it 
and pass a satisfactory examination receive a 'dipldme d'etudes de 
civilisation francaise," granted only to foreigners, and signed 
by the rector of the University of Paris. No examination is held 
after the summer course. 

The success of these courses may be gauged by the fact that 
the number of students has steadily increased. In the winter 
semester of 1919-20 it was 134, in the summer of 1920, 153, in the 
winter of 1920-1, 210, and in the summer of 1921, 281. At one 
time no less than 22 nationalities were represented among those 
registered. The American origin of the courses has as a natural 
consequence that the United States furnishes the largest con- 
tingent. Thus in the summer of 1921 there were 71 Americans, 
as against 59 English, 44 Swedes, 38 Norwegians, 17 Danes, and 
so on. These Americans hailed from all part of the Union, and 
even further; one American was born in Ekaterinoslaw and 
another in Egypt! 

The variegated body of students thus assembled linked them- 
selves^ into an Association which seeks to remedy the one-sided 
devotion to learning which not infrequently marks the life of the 
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foreign student in Paris. This organization holds teas, dances, 
and other functions. On one occasion, for example, there were 
speeches, as well as a play and a dance. The spirit of the gathering 
was symbolised by the recitation of the present tense of the verb 
"to love" in seventeen languages, the last declaimer giving it in 
French and sounding the keynote of the evening by concluding 
"nous aimons la France!" 

To cement the fellowship formed under conditions such as 
these, the students have undertaken the publication of a Revue des 
etudiants du cours de civilisation francaise. This publication is 
really curious in view of the extraordinary diversity of its contents. 
One finds an exchange of badinage in tolerable French verse 
between the French Canadian president of the Association and its 
secretary, a girl from the United States, an article on recent 
tendencies in Armenian literature, a discussion by an American 
of the reasons for Wilson's failure to secure ratification of the treaty 
of Versailles, an analysis by a Finn of the Kalevala, and a de- 
scription of the political tendencies of contemporary Canada! 

It is not only in the fact that Americans form the largest group 
among this motley throng of students that one sees a memorial of 
the Franco-American rapprochement in which the courses had their 
origin. Other evidences point the same way. Thus the So'rbonne 
is closed as well as decorated on the Fourth of July. Again, a 
collection of several thousand books on American civilisation, 
given at the instance of President Nicholas Murray Butler, is 
placed at the disposition of the students. Last year President 
Butler received the plaque of Grand officier of the Legion of Honor 
at the hands of M. Viviani in the great hall of the University, as 
well as the degree of Docteur de V University, honoris causa. 

The spirit in which the Sorbonne is offering these courses, as 
well as making these other advances toward a durable friendship 
with the United States, is well expressed by M. Appell, the 
eminent rector of the University, when he says: "L'Universite de 
Paris est une des plus vieilles du monde; sa fondation remonte au 
debut du treizieme siecle; elle a r£uni, autrefois, autour de la 
montagne Sainte-Genevieve, des etudiants de tous les pays, venus 
a. elle comme a la grande Ecole de Culture, d'Humaniti et de 
Liberte! Aujourd'hui l'Universite de Paris exerce la m£me 
attraction et se trouve chargee d'un r61e analogue. . . . Dans 
le monde futur, que nous voyons naltre, l'Universite de Paris, sans 
que la France pretende a. aucune h^gemonie, peut devenir en 
quelque sorte la conscience de la planete. Elle peut devenir le 
lieu de rencontre et le centre de rayonnement des idees, qui sont 
encore confuses dans les masses, qui deviendront irresistibles, et 
qu'on peut resumer comme il suit: la Paix par le Droit; la Civilisa- 
tion par le Developpement de la Conscience et du Sens moral; la 
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Science mise au service de la Liberte et de la Justice, non au 
service de l'oppression et de la violence." 

D. S. Blondheim 
Johns Hopkins University 

A Menace 

Managing Editor Modern Language Journal : 

Under date of Feb. 8th a circular was sent out by Mr. Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Languages of New York 
City, to the heads of departments of modern languages in New 
York City which read as follows : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The statement has been made that the wastage in 
our modern language teaching is so great that we must find a way 
to eliminate those unfit for modem language study; also that in our 
endeavor to train students in all phases of language acquisition we 
are falling between two stools and are succeeding neither in giving 
them power to understand the spoken language and to speak it, nor 
to read it readily. If true, this is a serious indictment and demands 
our immediate and searching consideration. 

This announcement, coming as it does after long and tacit 
opposition to modern language teaching through the Board of 
Education, is a sign of their deliberate intention to discourage 
the study of modern languages, particularly in the high schools. 
No special reason is given for such action except that the opinion 
is expressed to the effect that a great deal of money is wasted in 
teaching those subjects. If this opposition is allowed to go un- 
challenged it will be taken up as a new educational fad and aped by 
the boards and superintendents of the different states, in which 
case it will be doubly hard to combat and convince our opponents 
of their error. 

It seems that the time has come for the teachers of modern 
languages to restate their aims in emphatic terms and inform the 
public that such a movement is afoot and to urge them to put a 
Stop to this insidious tendency against a subject which can claim 
equal importance with any of those required in the high school 
curriculum. 

I suggest that an active propaganda be started by modern 
language teachers as a body and severally against this movement 
which I am sure the parents of our boys and girls do not favor. 
I likewise suggest that committees be appointed in different parts 
of the country and that such committees take active part in pre- 
venting and combating the furtherance of this procedure. 

One method of attack will have to be planned in some such 
form as the following: 



